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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

Secretam'3 Labors. — We have been trying to crowd into our last 
three numbers, the extracts we had selected from the report made by our 
Secretary of his tour last autumn through New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
the northern counties of New York. We might give many more, but shall 
restrict ourselves to the following items : 

Influence of Peace Reading — of the Advocate. — "No man 
becomes interested in what he does not understand ; but I have on this 
tour found striking proofs, that only adequate information is needed, to give 
the cause of peace a strong hold upon good men. There is, even among 
such men, a lamentable degree of ignorance on the subject ; if they knew 
no more about temperance or missions, they would do as little and care as 
little for either of those causes, as most Christiana now do for this; but I 
have never known a fair-minded man examine the subject as every one should, 
loithout becoming deeply and permanently interested. 

I will give an example or two. Our friend Foster's interest originated, 
I believe, in reading the Advocate ; and in O., I found a marked case, in a 
plain mechanic with the soul of a whole man in him. The Advocate had 
at first been sent to him as a token of fraternal remembrance ; but the 
reading of it soon drew from him spontaneous contributions to the cause, 
and awakened such an interest as led him during my recent visit to make 
himself, by the avails of his daily labor, a Life-Member of our Society ; a 
donation larger for him than thousands would be from some of our friends. 
All this interest was the result of honestly opening his mind to the claims 
of the cause as presented in the Advocate. 

But a case, perhaps still more decisive, I met in M. A Christian of 
education and high standing, an officer in the church, and once a judge in 
one of the Vermont courts, said to me, — 'I have read the Advocate for 
several years ; and I cannot restrain my surprise at the ignorance and 
apathy of the Christian community on such a subject. I regard the cause 
as vastly important. It is connected more or less with all other good 
causes ; and this must be sustained in order to insure the full success of 
those. I wonder at my brethren : The difficulty is, however, they know 
next to nothing about it ; but they will, they must come right in the end. 
I have wanted to help you, and have tried for a long time to save a five or 
ten dollar bill for you.' And he showed his sincerity by giving me three 
dollars on the spot, and assuring me he would send us ten more as soon as 
he could spare them. True, he is, by universal acknowledgment, a very 
good man ; but perhaps no better than another deacon in the same church, 
who, with means far more ample, gave after considerable solicitation, a 
single dollar. The difference arose entirely from their different degrees 
of information ; and yet, strange as it may seem, the latter could hardly be 
persuaded to read at all on the subject; a state of glaring inconsistency in 
which I have found very many good men. But I hope he, as well as others, 
will do better than he promised ; for I cannot bear the thought of one so 
kind, so candid, so benevolent, remaining in such ignorance and consequent 
apathy." 

Waning of the Militia System. — "This system, once so universally 
popular, and still the stereotyped hobby of political aspirants, I found 
rapidly declining in Vermont and northern New York. I have already 
alluded to a whole company in New York, petitioning for the abolition of 
militia drills ; and in Vermont, where it happened during my tour to be 
the time for the great muster of the year, the troops showed little or no 
heart to the thing. I saw not a single man that had cared enough about it 
to scour the rust from his gun. Where one regiment met in a town near 
the capital for a drill of two days, the officers, ignorant or reckless of their 
duty, carried the soldiers for a short time through the simplest and silliest 
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manoeuvres of the service, and then dismissed them for the night The 
next morning they re-assembled their men ; but a slight rain very opportunely 
came to their relief, and they seized the apology for dismissing the whole 
regiment at once. In a brigade of nine regiments ordered out to drill, 
only three came ; and the officers in one of those agreed, as one of the 
number told me, upon calling a convention at Montpelier, to procure from 
the Legislature a repeal, or very essential modification of their militia 
system. All this, too, after years of effort to revive and improve it. Its 
doom is sealed, and its friends may as well give up the struggle first as 
last. 

Decline op the War-Spirit. — " Of the war-spirit there is certainly 
a superabundance every where; but, on passing over the scenes of the late 
patriot fever which occasioned or seconded the Canadian rebellion, I found 
little of it left. Once it was more than a man's reputation was worth to 
oppose that mania; but now every body is ashamed of it In Burlington, 
in Plattsburgh, in Malone, Ft. Covington and Ogdensburgh, places where 
the wild-fire raged most, I found not a man disposed even to apologize for 
it, but multitudes ready to confess its folly, and deplore its evils. I saw, a 
little below Ogdensburgh on the opposite bank of the St. Lawrence, the 
scene of the battle, called the battle of the windmill, which crushed the 
hopes of the rebels. Even professors of religion from our side were in that 
engagement, and seemed to think they were doing God service ! " 

The Wisdom op Prevention. — "Ah," said one of my hearers 
in Ogdensburgh, "if such views had been presented along this frontier in 
season, we should have been saved from the evils of the patriot war." 
True; and how little would such means of prevention have cost in 
comparison with the expenses of that war, both to the British government 
and our own ; I know not the sum of those expenses, but they must have been 
between ten and twenty millions of dollars, while a single thousand a year 
in the cause of peace along that frontier, during only ten years immediately 
preceding, would doubtless have averted all the evils, pecuniary, social and 
moral, of that disastrous conflict. One thousand dollars a year for ten years, 
to save a sum of which the bare interest would be a million a year through 
all coming time. The economy of peace in contrast with war ; and yet 
how slow are even good men to give any thing at all for a cause which 
thus carries in its own bosom so ample a reward even for this world ! 

Demoralizing Influence op War. — "Plattsburgh, where I spent 
several days, and lectured twice, has not yet recovered, nor ever will, from 
the effects of our last war. A pious physician in the neighborhood, an 
eye-witness of its progress and results, told me that all its other evils were 
not to be named in comparison with its demoralizing influences. His wife, 
a great grand-daughter of old Cotton Mather, related to me many instances 
of its distresses and barbarities, as well as its moral results; but I will 
hers record only two. 

" Every body has read or heard of Margaret Davidson and her sister, 
those early blighted flowers of genius, sensibility and song. I visited their 
residence in childhood on the bank of the Saranac, where one of the family 
died during the war; and so insensible had men become, that the father 
had well nigh been obliged alone to bury his child with his own hands! 
and, after all, only one man, I believe, accompanied him to the grave ! 

"The other case was much more strongly marked. It was that of a 
young man naturally amiable, and religiously educated, but converted by 
war-influences into a kind of monster. He saw and confessed the change. 
'I am,' said he, 'the son of pious parents; but I care not now for any thing 
they taught me. I was trained to reverence God and his Sabbath ; but 
now I can trample without remorse on his name and his day. Once I was 
so tender-hearted I could not bear to see a lamb or an ox killed ; but now 
the sight of a regiment weltering in their own blood, would scarcely move 
me. Once 1 could not stay in a room where there was a corpse ; but now 
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I could go into my tent with half a dozen of my comrades lying there dead, 
and pillowing my head upon one of them, I could sleep as sweetly as ever. 

No need of Efforts in the Cause of Peace. — "In Plattsburgh 
I met a man, said to be pious and intelligent, who professed to think there 
is no need of any efforts in the cause of peace. ' Why,' said he, ' there is 
no war now; nor do I see any danger of one. We've just got over the 
danger ; and I don't see why we should now be at work on the subject of 
peace. Besides, we are ail here opposed to war; peaceable enough; 
nothing to be done on the subject' — All this in a place where soldiers have 
been stationed most of the time for more than a quarter of a century; a 
place gangrened to this day by the moral malaria of war ; a place where 
every church has some members devoted without scruple to the trade of 
human butchery for a livelihood ! " 

Favor shown to the Cause by Ministers. — "I am under great 
obligations to my brethren in the ministry. Wherever I have gone, they 
have welcomed me to their pulpits and their homes ; and I should deem 
myself very inexcusable not to acknowledge their kindness to me, and the 
cause I serve. True, I find here and there an exception, for which I might 
blush or weep; but such cases are very rare, scarcely one in a hundred. 
Not that they are as a body what they ought to be on this subject ; but 
they treat it with favor, and act, for the most part, up to the light they have. 
We must give them more light ; and ere-long we may hope they will come 
to do their whole duty." 

Our Secretary in Rhode Island. — The Rhode Island Peace Society, 
last spring, requested us to send a lecturer into that State, and we instructed 
our Secretary to perform the service. In the month of October he went; 
and from hi's report to John Howland, Esq., President of the R. I. Peace 
Society, we give the following extracts : 

"The result of my labors has been quite equal to my expectations, and 
much better than my fears. I have been received cordially by ministers of 
every denomination, to whom I have applied, and been heard, I should 
think, with a good degree of candor and favor. I have delivered twenty 
lectures in such places as Bristol, Pawtucket, Woonsocket, and adjacent 
villages, to audiences generally respectable for their number, and always 
for their character. 

I know of no case in which the ultimate influence was not good. I have 
had the assurance of observing and sagacious men, that the lectures 
obviously produced salutary impressions ; and some have expressed their 
regret, that such views were not at an earlier period presented in the same 
way through the State. Had they been, they would, I think, have tended 
strongly to prevent, not a peaceful discussion of questions intensely 
interesting to the people, nor any changes which public opinion might 
demand in their government, but all thought of violence and bloodshed for the 
accomplishment of such a purpose. 

Almost the only difficulty I have met, was found in a disposition to 
blend the subject of peace with questions recently in dispute among the 
people of this State ; and, for the purpose of preventing misconceptions, I 
early published, in some half a dozen papers, a note to the effect, that 'it is 
no part of our business to discuss the strict inviolability of human life, or 
the lawfulness of capital punishment, or the powers of civil government in 
any of its internal operations, since the sole object of Peace Societies is the 
abolition of war as defined by lexicographers to be a conflict by force between 
nations? 

The importance of a distinction so simple and obvious, has been forced 
upon us at every step of our progress in this cause. The friends of peace 
are almost invariably supporters of civil government ; and, if we must stop 
to determine whether it may inflict capital punishment, or suppress mobs 
and insurrections by force, or take the life of man in any case, before we 
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can reach the subject of peace, it would be of little use in Rhode Island, 
or any where else, to attempt any thing for the abolition of war. I found, 
on a short visit to this State several months ago, that our old friends were 
opposed to all violence for the reform of alleged abuses in government, and 
insisted on change, if the people desired it, only in a legal, constitutional, 
bloodless way. Some of them condemned the use of force by the 
government for the support of its own authority even against armed 
insurgents ; but probably far the greater part of them thought it consistent 
with the gospel for government to enforce its laws upon its own subjects, 
if necessary, at the point of the bayonet. In such questions, we cannot, as 
a Society, become a party. We leave our friends to their own views, and 
insist merely on their co-operating with us for the abolition of war, and not 
making the cause of peace responsible for their views either way. We go, 
as co-workers in peace, neither for nor against the taking of life in any of 
these cases. We go against taking life in war, but are responsible for 
nothing else, nor do we allow ourselves to reproach our friends for their 
views on the various points of the government question, any more than on the 
points of theology in dispute between those of our co-workers who belong 
to different sects. Whatever their opinions on such subjects, they are to 
be treated as good friends of peace just in proportion as they aid us in 
abolishing war." 



War Praters. — The battle of Kesselsdorf cost the Prussians several 
distinguished officers. The old Dessauer had his coat perforated in three 
places by balls; his son Maurice had three horses killed under him, and a 
ball carried away the right skirt of his coat; but neither of them was 
wounded. An eye-witness, Carstedt, chaplain of the regiment of Kalckstein, 
in an unpublished narrative of the events of this time, says, when he comes 
to the battle of Kesselsdorf, "Though the old Dessauer was accustomed in 
exercising the troops, to pour forth a deluge of curses, this affair wore too 
serious a look. He gave his orders, and advanced, with the words, 'Now, 
my lads, In the name of God!'" Just before the battle, he pronounced 
this prayer, "O God, graciously assist me this day; or, if thou wilt not, at 
any rate do not help the rascally enemy, but look on, happen what will ! " 



Anecdote or the Sisters or Charity in France. — Napoleon, 
on the second day after the conflict of Montereau, put his army in motion, 
and ascended the course of the Seine, to Bray and Nogent. Every 
where the Allied columns retired before him. At the latter town he 
found the most deplorable traces of the ravages of war, and decisive 
marks of the desperate stand which Bourmont, with his rear-guard, had 
made ten days before against the attacks of the Allies. The walls 
were pierced with cannon balls; many streets in ruins; every where 
the traces of conflagration and destruction. In the midst of these 
disasters, the " Sisters of Charity " had remained at their post, tending alike 
with heroic devotion in the public hospital, the wounded and suffering 
among their friends and their enemies. Napoleon remained several days 
at Nogent, employed in making a new distribution of his troops. — Alison's 
History of Europe. 

Force of Principle. — "A respectable looking mechanic," says an 
excellent friend of peace in New York, "arrived here a week or two since 
from England. He brought a letter of introduction from Joseph Sturge. 
This man was one of the best workmen in Birmingham in the gun-lock 
business for the army. He attended a peace lecture, and becoming satisfied 
of the immorality of war, he declined working at the business any longer. 
No persuasions could induce him to work as an auxiliary to the war-system. 
The consequence was that, in other work, he could not earn so much 
wages ; but he ate his bread with cheerfulness, because he had acted from 
principle." 



